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Ms title is an uncommon one; I never heard it before or
since.
Wei-nan Hsien was the largest and busiest place I had
seen in Shen-hsi. A small stream flows to the west of it,
and is spanned by a fine stone bridge with a very pom-
pous name. The business part of the city is the suburbs.
This is generally the case with Chinese towns in the
north; merchants by transacting their business outside of
the city proper escape the payment of octroi dues, and
travelers can reach or leave the inns at any hour of the
night, while if they lodged in the town they would have
to await the opening of the gates at dawn.
We next passed through Lin-t'ung Hsien, famous in
Chinese history as the resting-place of She Huang-ti, the
great emperor of the Chin dynasty, who founded the
empire, built the Great wall, burnt the Confucian books
and the literati. His capital was at Hsi-an Fu (called in
those days Ch'ang-an), -and his tomb is in a hill, less than
a mile to the southeast of Lin-t?ung, known as the Li
shan. Ssu Ma-ch'ien, the Herodotus of China, says that
" An army of more than 70,000 laborers, gathered from all
parts of the empire, was employed in excavating the
bowels of the earth at this spot, down to 'threefold
depth'; and in the heart of the cavern thus formed
palatial edifices were constructed, with positions duly
allotted to each rank' of the ofScial hierarchy, and these
buildings were filled with marvelous inventions, and rare
treasures of every kind. Artificers were set to work to
construct arbalists, ready strung with arrows, so set that
they would be shot off and would transfix anyone who
should penetrate within their reach. Rivers, lakes, and seas
were imitated by means of quicksilver, caused to flow by
mechanism in constant circulation. Above, the configura-